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Money for Education Is Investment, Says Governor 


in Message to Teachers Association 


The greetings of Governor Thomas E. Dewey to 
the New York State Teachers Association on the 
occasion of its centennial celebration carry a message 
to every educational worker. Here we find a clear 
and compelling statement of the place of education in 
personal and social development. Education 1s 
rightly identified with progress; every contribution 
to it is a step toward knowledge, freedom and the 
abundant life. GeorGE D. SToppARD 


T IS a pleasure to greet the New York State Teachers Association and congratulate 

its members upon celebrating the one hundredth anniversary of its founding 
on July 31, 1845, at Syracuse. Yours is the oldest professional organization of 
teachers in the United States with a continuous existence. You have a right to be 
proud of it, and all the people of the State share in your pride. 

The education of our boys and girls is our greatest single concern. The hopes 
of each family, of every father and mother, and indeed of the State and of the Nation, 
are inextricably bound up in these boys and girls. Our children link us with 
tomorrow. 

Accordingly, the centennial of the New York State Teachers Association is of 
importance to all citizens. In it we take genuine satisfaction. No community is 
better than its schools; no school is better than its teachers. Whatever advances the 
welfare of teachers is of direct benefit to our children. 

In the years since those small beginnings in 1845 the State Teachers Associa- 
tion has been an important factor in helping to make and keep New York State 
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Message to the Schools 


Cff7i THE CoMING oF Victory the work of the schools regains a top 

priority not only for children and youth, but for all persons whose 
education has been interrupted. The Federal Government and the State 
actively encourage the further education of veterans. 

This is a lesson for the schools. In the midst of military action and 
war production it was hard to blame the individual pupil for becoming 
restless. In the United States about a million boys and girls who normally 
would have finished high school dropped out. Fortunately this trend 
reversed itself last fall. We may now expect a substantial upturn. 

It is exceedingly important, not only to the person concerned but to 
the welfare of the Nation, that all young persons mentally equal to the task 
graduate from high school. This means that school authorities should 
place their curriculums and administrative procedures on a flexible basis. 
Every student not graduated should be retained on the rolls of the school 
for consultation and guidance. Every veteran. should be advised as to 
where his best interests lie. Special devices, such as intensive seven weeks’ 
courses, summer sessions and work-and-study programs should be estab- 
lished. 

At the same time school standards should be raised. We have learned 
much about health and physical education. We have reaffirmed the ancient 
lesson of the Greeks about a sound mind in a sound body. Let us extend 
this good work. 

Moreover, regular courses in the elementary and secondary grades 
have achieved a new significance. As we move up the scale we discover 
shortages in most technical and professional fields. The only way to get 
ready for the professions is to do good work in school —to recognize the 
essential linkage between general education and later specialization. 

We may expect certain activities to remain within the schools, such as 
the drive for Victory Bonds. The war is over, but it is not paid for. 

Finally, let us remember that men have suffered and died and that these 
sacrifices have not as yet issued into the structures and guarantees of a 
permanent peace. Every school child should achieve an understanding of 
the place of America in world affairs. 

In the name of democracy, itself the guiding principle of every school, 
we should again seek truth, responsibility and happiness. 


Commissioner of Education 
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GOVERNOR PROCLAIMS BACK-TO-SCHOOL WEEK 


Boys and girls need the type of train- 
ing that the schools of New York State 
offer said Governor Thomas E. Dewey in 
a proclamation designating the week 
beginning September 4th as Go-Back-to- 
School Week. The proclamation follows: 


In the past years the exactions of total 
war have caused many of our young 
people to sacrifice their schooling. Youth 
of school age contributed vitally to the 
war effort of the Nation, especially on 
farms, as well as in shops and factories. 
But victory has brought an end to the 
acute shortage of man power. 


Now is the time to go back to school. 
Every interrupted high school career is a 
loss to the boy or girl and to the com- 
munity. The high schools of the State of 
New York have had 150,000 such losses. 

Last year the high school drop-out 
trend was halted, but this year we must 
send back to school the tens of thousands 
who dropped out to aid war production. 
The war work is done. The call is for a 
return to the classroom for training, for 
a full life and good citizenship. 

For youth who have lost several years 
and are adults, high schools, colleges and 
institutes are making special preparations. 
If veterans prefer short intensive courses, 
special programs and _ work-and-study 
arrangements will be available generally 
in the communities of our State. 

Superior American production won the 
war. It was made possible by our kind 
of education and the enterprise of the 
American people. Now we must produce 
for peace—for happiness and for a 
richer life for all. We can achieve the 
kind of peace we pray for only by 
maintaining our high standards — only 
with an educated and enterprising people. 


The new state aid provided by statute 
this year makes liberal allowances for 
work in night high schools, part-time con- 
tinuation schools and adult classes. A 
substantial increase was allowed in state 
aid for high school attendance. New 
York State is ready to give finer edu- 
cation than ever before. 

The welfare of the country demands 
that every boy and girl receive the best 
preparation for his future work. 
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The general education provided in the 
high school is good for everyone. No 
matter what the job, a familiarity with 
English, with American history, with the 
general outline of science and government 
will be valuable. When we add vocational 
preparation for those who seek work 
upon graduation and the college and pro- 
fessional preparatory courses, it is clear 
that the high school is really designed for 
all the people. 

The foundation of free government is 
a thinking, loyal and God-fearing people. 
Good homes and good churches are 
essential. Also essential is good funda- 
mental education. Millions of Americans 
have worked and fought for freedom. 
Now we must all work to see that it is 
preserved. 

Now, THEREFORE, I, Thomas E. 
Dewey, Governor of the State of New 
York, do hereby proclaim the week 
beginning Tuesday, September 4th, as 
GO-BACK-TO-SCHOOL WEEK and 
I urge all men and women in New York 
State who have a son or daughter or a 
friend trying to decide this crucial ques- 
tion to consider the long view. A thought- 
less decision to stay away from school or 
to drop out may ruin a career. 

The school is one of the pillars of our 
free society. We can well afford to con- 
centrate upon it for this week. We owe 
it to our youth and to our Country. 

I urge that this week our youth go back 
to school. 


TOUR EMPLOYMENT OFFICE 


Chairmen of commercial subjects in the 
vocational high schools of New York City 
were the guests of counselors in the 
specialized commercial employment office 
of the United States Employment Service 
in New York City just before the close 
of the school year. 

The affair, which took the form of an 
after-hours open house and tea, was 
designed to develop closer relationships 
between this specialized employment office 
and the schools training students in com- 
mercial skills. 
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CENTENNIAL OF TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


The New York State Teachers Asso- 
ciation, the oldest professional organiza- 
tion of teachers in the United States in 
continuous existence, was 100 years old 
on July 31, 1945. 

The centennial is being observed in 
many ways. The June issue of New 
York State Education, official publication 
of the association, was a centennial issue, 
containing articles on the history of the 
organization and congratulatory messages 
from Governor Thomas E. Dewey, the 
late President Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
former Governor Herbert H. Lehman, 
State Education Commissioner George D. 
Stoddard, former Commissioners Frank 
P. Graves and Ernest E. Cole, United 
States Education Commissioner J. W. 
Studebaker, and F. L. Schlagle, president 
and Willard E. Givens, executive secre- 
tary, of the National Education Associa- 
tion. Governor Dewey’s message is re- 
printed elsewhere in this issue of the 
BULLETIN TO THE SCHOOLS. 

Transcriptions for use in October by 
local radio stations throughout the State 
have been made and a state-wide exhibit 
will be held at the association’s House of 
Delegates. The centennial will be noted 
in several professional publications and 
local observances have been scheduled in 
many centers in the State. 

The actual founding of the association 
took place at Syracuse at a state-wide 
convention of teachers for which the 
Albany County Teachers Association had 
issued a call. On July 31, 1845, the 
convention resolved itself into the State 
Teachers Association, the first permanent 
state organization of teachers in the 
United States. The association promptly 
established a professional journal and 
began its active part in the forward march 
of education in the State. 

The first goal of the new association, 
free elementary education, was realized 
in 1853 with the passage of the Union 
Free School Act. The association was 
also very instrumental in bringing about 
the establishment of the Department of 
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Public Instruction, and its president in 
1853, Victor Rice, became the first super- 
intendent in 1854. The first 50 years of 
the association saw the realization of many 
more aspects of public education which 
are more or less taken for granted today. 
The association advocated Regents exami- 
nations 14 years before they were estab- 
lished and also worked for a _ teacher 
contract law which was passed in 1887. 
A pioneer in the field of professional 
organization, the state association took 
the initiative in the founding of the Na- 
tional Education Association in 1857. 

The Unification Act of 1904 is con- 
sidered the greatest event in the second 
50 years of the association. Although 
not chiefly responsible for it, the associa- 
tion favored and worked for the amalga- 
mation of the Department of Public In- 
struction and The University of the State 
of New York. 

From its beginning the association has 
advocated the improvement of schools and 
better teaching. Concentrating its efforts 
along these lines, the association has sup- 
ported centralization, state aid, tenure 
and stringent requirements for teacher 
certification. 

Through its publication, New York 
State Education, the association has also 
brought about a significant development 
in the periodical literature of education. 
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HONORARY DEGREE 

Dr J. Hillis Miller, Associate Commis- 
sioner of Education, received the honor- 
ary degree of doctor of laws at com- 
mencement exercises at Alfred University 
June 11th. Doctor Miller also delivered 
the commencement address. On behalf 
of the board of trustees he presented Dr 
J. Nelson Norwood, retiring president of 
Alfred University, for an honorary 
degree. 
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REGENT WALLIN ELECTED CHANCELLOR 


Regent William J. Wallin, of Yonkers, 
who has been Vice Chancellor of the 
Board of Regents since 1937, was unani- 
mously elected Chancellor at the June 





Chancellor William J. Wallin 


meeting of the Board of Regents, follow- 
ing the acceptance of the resignation of 
Chancellor Thomas J. Mangan, of Bing- 
hamton. Chancellor Mangan was elected 
Chancellor Emeritus and will continue as 
Regent. His term expires in 1955. 

Regent Roland B. Woodward, of 
Rochester, was unanimously elected Vice 
Chancellor. 

Elected to the Board of Regents for the 
first time in 1919 and re-elected in 1931 
and 1943, Regent Mangan became Vice 
Chancellor of the Board of Regents in 
1933 and Chancellor in July 1937. He 
was born in Binghamton August 13, 
1872, and received his baccalaureate de- 
gree from Hamilton College in 1894 and 
the degree of master of arts from the 
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same institution in 1897. He was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1896 and has been 
a practising attorney ever since. 

The honorary degrees of doctor of laws 
have been conferred on him by Man- 
hattan College, by St John’s College, 
Brooklyn, and by Hamilton College. He 
is a member of the New York State and 
Broome County Bar associations and of 
Phi Beta Kappa. 

Chancellor Wallin has been a member 
of the Board of Regents since 1920. A 
graduate of New York University in 
1901, he received his master’s degree 
from Columbia University in 1905. New 
York University conferred on him the 
honorary degree of doctor of laws in 
1932. 

Active in city and community, Chan- 
cellor Wallin was assistant city attorney 
in Yonkers in 1903; commissioner of 
elections in Westchester county, 1904-13; 
special district attorney in 1916; mayor 
of Yonkers, 1918-21, and president of the 
Conference of Mayors of New York 





Chancellor Emeritus Thomas J. Mangan 
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Vice Chancellor Roland B. Woodward 


State in 1921-22. He was a member of 
the State Judiciary Constitutional Con- 
vention in 1921 and was vice chairman 
of the Friedsam Commission which in 
1927 submitted a report on school finance 
and administration of far-reaching sig- 
nificance. He was a member of the Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1938 and served 
as chairman of its committee on educa- 
tion. He has been president of the West- 
chester County Park Commission since 
its organization in 1923 and has also 
served as a member of health, recreation 
and civic government commissions in 
Westchester county. 

A practising lawyer in Yonkers, Chan- 
cellor Wallin is a member of the Ameri- 
can, New York State, Westchester 
County and Yonkers Bar associations and 
of local and state historical societies. 

First named to the Board of Regents 
in 1925, Vice Chancellor Woodward was 
re-elected to the Board of Regents in 
1938. 

Born in Hubbard, Ohio, July 23, 1873, 
the new Vice Chancellor attended public 
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school in Leetonia, Ohio, and was gradu- 
ated from the University of Wooster in 
1895 with the degree of bachelor of arts. 
He was superintendent of 
Shreve, Ohio, for two years before join- 
ing the faculty of the Rochester Institute 
of Technology, which was then known as 
Rochester Mechanics Institute. He be- 
came secretary of the Rochester Chamber 
of Commerce in 1909. Resigning in 
1918 to become vice president of the 
Symington-Chicago Corporation, Regent 
Woodward returned to Rochester after 
the armistice and became vice president 
and subsequently president of the De- 
fender Photo Supply Company. He re- 
sumed his position as secretary of the 
Rochester Chamber of Commerce in 1921 
and held this position until resigning re- 
cently. He has had a broad experience 
in business affairs and public organiza- 
tion. The University of Rochester con- 
ferred on him the honorary degree of 
doctor of laws in 1932. 
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REGENT PRESENTS CHARTER 


Regent Susan Brandeis on May 24th 
presented the charter granted by The 
University of the State of New York to 
the Machine and Metal Trades High 
School in New York City at a special 
program which included an address by 
Dr John E. Wade, superintendent of 


schools in New York City. 
—— +» —— 


ROOSEVELT ANNIVERSARY 

The schools of New York State have 
been invited to hold special exercises 
observing the 87th anniversary of the 
birth of Theodore Roosevelt on October 
27th. The Woman’s Roosevelt Memorial 
Association of 28 East 20th street, New 
York City, has prepared a suggested pro- 
gram which will be sent upon request. 
The association has maintained the Theo- 
dore Roosevelt House for 22 years as a 
center for good citizenship. 
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CONFERENCES ON EDUCATION OF VETERANS 


To assist schools and colleges to meet 
the needs of returning veterans, the State 
Education Department has invited college 
presidents, school superintendents and 
principals to attend regional conferences 
on veterans education, to be held during 
September at six places in New York 
State. 

“It is our responsibility and our privi- 
lege to extend every educational oppor- 
tunity,” Dr George D. Stoddard, Com- 
missioner of Education, stated in the 
letter of invitation to the conferences. 


Explaining that a handbook on veterans 
education has been published by the Edu- 
cation Department, containing informa- 
tion on finance, guidance, vocational 
training, secondary and higher education, 
Doctor Stoddard stated that the purposes 
of the conferences are to clarify the 
material contained in this handbook and 
to invite discussion. 

In a foreword to the handbook, Doctor 
Stoddard points out that thousands of 
New York State veterans will be in- 
terested in full-time educational programs 
and that more will want part-time school- 
ing or refresher courses. The schools 
and colleges have been preparing to meet 
the educational needs of these veterans 
and the handbook and conferences are 
designed to assist them in organizing and 
adapting programs. 

The conferences will consider such 
topics as providing opportunity for 
veterans to complete high school on a 
part-time, evening or full-time basis, the 
type of vocational training to be made 
available, opportunities in the field of 
higher education, credit for military edu- 
cation and experience, financing of such 
educational programs and cooperation 
with other public agencies concerned with 
the education of veterans. 
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The conferences are scheduled as fol- 
lows: September 11th, Joseph Henry 
Memoria! Building, Albany; September 
12th, Herald-Tribune Building, New 
York City; September 14th, West Junior 
High School, Binghamton; September 
18th, Danforth School, Syracuse; Sep- 
tember 19th, School 15, Rochester; Sep- 
tember 20th, School 76, Buffalo. 

The staff committee of the State Edu- 
cation Department consists of Dr John S. 
Allen, Director of the Division of Higher 
Education ; George E. Hutcherson, Chief 
of the Bureau of Guidance; Oakley Fur- 
ney, Assistant Commissioner for Voca- 
tional Education; Dr Warren W. Knox, 
Director of the Division of Secondary 
Education. 
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SCHOOLS FOR VETERANS 


The Board of Regents voted on June 
16th to establish a Veterans Voca- 
tional School at Troy for a year for the 
purpose of continuing services rendered 
by the veterans vocational schools at 
Schenectady and Troy which were closed 
by the curtailment of federal funds. 

Two centers to provide vocational re- 
habilitation training for veterans of 
World War II were opened June Ist in 
New York City by the board of education. 
They are the Aviation Trades Center at 
Third avenue and Pacific street, Brook- 
lyn, and the Radio Maritime Trades 
Center at 45 Rivington street, Manhattan. 
The 118 veterans enrolled in the original 
classes formerly were receiving instruc- 
tion under the War Industries Training 
program which was terminated May 31st 
by the United States Office of Education. 
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Vocational Education 





MILLION TRAINED FOR WAR WORK 


More than a million men and women 
received training for industrial employ- 
ment under the War Production Train- 
ing Program in the schools of New York 
State under the direction of the State 
Education Department. The program 
was inaugurated in July 1940, and termi- 
nated on May 31, 1945. During the five- 
year period, approximately 40 million 
dollars of federal funds were allocated to 
New York State for this program. Lead- 
ers in government and industry declare 
it was a highly effective element in the 
accomplishment of victory on the produc- 
tion front. 

The program was started with a fed- 
eral appropriation on June 27, 1940, of 
15 million dollars for short, emergency 
courses in public schools to prepare and 
upgrade persons for employment in war 
plants. 

On July 1, 1940, a meeting was called 
in Albany of representatives of 20 com- 
munities of New York State which were 
operating trade technical and industrial 
high schools. Within 15 days, vocational 
schools were opened, teachers employed 
and more than 11,000 persons were en- 
rolled in emergency training courses in 
27 cities of the State. The number of 
communities operating these courses 
grew to 158 by the termination date. 

In the State Education Department, the 
organization of the training program was 
built with the staff of the Bureau of In- 
dustrial and Technical Education as a 
nucleus. The four supervisors of this 
Bureau contributed a large amount of 
their time to the supervision and admin- 
istration of the program, and before the 
end of the five-year period, 64 additional 
full-time supervisors were employed in 
the fields of administration, field super- 
vision, finance, statistics and course de- 
velopment. 
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On the local level, the organization of 
the program was the official responsi- 
bility of the board of education, the direct 
administration being carried on by a di- 
rector, designated by the board. In com- 
munities operating regular industrial or 
technical high school programs, the prin- 
cipal of a vocational school or the director 
of vocational education served as director 
of war production training. In smaller 
communities, the superintendent of 
schools or possibly a teacher of industrial 
arts served as director. Each board of 
education operating an emergency pro- 
gram appointed an advisory committee, 
composed of representatives of labor and 
management, to assist in the correlation 
of the training program with the employ- 
ment needs of industry. 

For the major part of the program, 
vocational school facilities and equipment 
were used for emergency training courses. 
During the five years of operation, how- 
ever, the United States Office of Educa- 
tion allocated more than three and a half 
million dollars to New York State for the 
purchase of shop equipment. Of this 
amount, approximately 60 per cent was 
used by local boards of education to ex- 
tend their vocational school equipment for 
war training. 

One element of the training program 
was the preparation of inexperienced help 
in shop skills for entrance into war plants. 
In addition, large numbers of workers 
in nonessential occupations took pre- 
employment courses to prepare for jobs 
in industries having war contracts. An- 
other segment of pre-employment train- 
ing was the junior training program, in 
which many thousands of high school 
seniors were instructed in the skills of 
essential trade occupations, after school 
hours, to make them ready for employ- 
ment upon graduation. 
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Supplementary courses enrolled almost 
60 per cent of all trainees. In these 
courses, employes of industrial concerns 
were trained during or after working 
hours, in skills and knowledges planned 
to improve their productive value to in- 
dustry. In some cases, supplementary 
trainees were paid for attendance in class 
by the employer. More than 100 firms 
paid employes for such attendance. 

Teachers for these war production 
training courses were recruited from 
three sources: (1) regularly licensed vo- 
cational school teachers, (2) skilled 
tradesmen recruited from industry, (3) 
foremen and supervisors lent part or full 
time by manufacturing plants. Emer- 
gency teachers with no previous teaching 
experience were given short, intensive 
courses in methods of organization and 
presentation of instructional material. 

Besides the schools operated by local 
boards of education, 36 schools were op- 
erated under the direct supervision of the 
Bureau of Industrial and Technical Edu- 
cation. Eight of these were operated at 
universities and technical schools, and the 
remainder were operated in_ specially 
donated or rented properties, where facili- 
ties were developed for special training 
in fields for which public schools were not 
equipped. 

Five curriculum laboratories were 
established for the production of instruc- 
tional material for use in emergency 
classes. Fifty-nine monographs were de- 
veloped and distribution exceeded 200,- 
000 copies, throughout all 48 states and in 
ten foreign countries. 

In the operation of these emergency 
classes, a series of production projects 
was developed. Trainees produced tools, 
fixtures and parts which are valued at 
$425,000 at current catalog prices. The 
materials produced were distributed to 
war production training schools as well 
as to Navy yards and government arse- 
nals. 

In a number of communities, training 
was carried on for civil service employes 
of government agencies, including the 
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United States Signal Corps, the Air 
Transport Command and the Rome Air 


Depot. Uniformed personnel were 
trained in New York City for the Mer- 
chant Marine and Coast Guard. 

During the last three years of the pro- 
gram, cooperation with industry was de- 
veloped to the point where a large num- 
ber of tailor-made courses were organized. 
These courses were developed with the 
close cooperation of organized labor and 
management representatives, to meet 
specific training needs for small groups 
of employes. Examples are courses in 
welding for plumbers, the elements of 
electronics for union electricians and the 
care and maintenance of certain types of 
industrial electronic equipment and stoker 
operation for railroad firemen. 

The Industrial Service Bureau _par- 
ticipated in the program with an exten- 
sive development of courses for super- 
visors, foremen and personnel managers. 
Discussion leaders were trained and large 
numbers of management personnel par- 
ticipated in studying the problems con- 
cerned in dealing with fellow employes. 

Much of the success of the War Pro- 
duction Training Program, which was so 
effective in meeting the national emer- 
gency, was due to the wholehearted co- 
operation of labor, management and per- 
sons connected with the public and pri- 
vate schools of the State. 
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TELEVISION PROGRAM 


The first experiment in the adaptation 
of television to classroom education will 
be tried in New York City schools this 
fall, through the cooperation of the New 
York City board of education and the 
television department of the National 
Broadcasting Company. 

During the experiment school officials 
and television experts will broadcast a 
weekly program with a view to determin- 
ing the type of television program most 
suitable for educational purposes. Pupils 
and teachers will evaluate these programs 
at the broadcasting company’s studios. 
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SCHOOLS AID FOOD PRODUCTION 


wartime problems of management. 
planning of animal and poultry rations 
with wartime limitations of high protein 
feeds, the selection and use of fertilizers 
with adjustments to wartime needs, the 
planning and conduct of the farm busi- 


The schools of New York State had a 
large part in meeting the need for in- 
creased food supplies during the war 
through the operation of the lecally ad- 
ministered Food Production War Train- 
ing Program financed with federal funds 
and directed by the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Education of the State Education 
Department. The program was con- 
cluded on May 31, 1945. 


To meet national and world needs for 
adequate food supplies, the Congress in 
July 1941 made specific provisions to as- 
sist local boards of education in the main- 
tenance of vocational courses intended to 
assist farmers and farm youth to achieve 
maximum production goals from farms. 
By September, plans were complete for 
establishing special training services in 
the repair and maintenance of farm ma- 
chinery in 16 centers of the State. These 
services were closely correlated with the 
industrial training services for the war 
effort. 

Throughout the production years from 
September 1942 to June 30, 1945, 67,500 
individuals were enrolled in 367 com- 
munity schools for specialized instruction 
in such fields as the repair and recondi- 
tioning of machinery and farm equipment, 
the conservation and preservation of food 
for family use and the production and 
management of dairy cattle, poultry, 
vegetable crops and fruit orchards for 
maximum production. The agricultural 
shops in schools were substantialiy im- 
proved by the addition of needed equip- 
ment purchased from federal funds. The 
specialized courses in repairing machin- 
ery assisted thousands of farmers in keep- 
ing in a maximum state of efficiency their 
automotive, electrical and field machinery. 
Approximately 128,000 different items of 
major equipment were brought to the 
school shops for repair and recondition- 
ing. 

In the field of farm commodity pro- 
duction and food preservation the teach- 
ing services were geared to particular 
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ness with the limitations of labor and 
equipment and the maintenance of pro- 
duction practices to meet local and state- 
wide food goals were some of the educa- 
tional units in which instruction was of- 
fered. In many instances the successful 
farmers of the community were employed 
to assist instruction. In all cases the en- 
tire program was under the jurisdiction 
and control of local boards of education, 
local school officers and supervisors 
specifically appointed for this type of 
service. 

The teaching program with reference 
to the preservation of food for family use 
centered about two types of courses. Be- 
ginning in 1943 instruction was offered 
during the spring and summer months in 
95 local schools to village and farm 
women. These courses were continued 
during the 1944 season in 107 centers. 
During the two-year period 265,000 cans 
of food were preserved for home use. 
Three community canning centers were 
organized in 1944 and five additional 
centers were established in 1945. Ap- 
proximately 400,000 cans of food are 
being preserved by farm families during 
the current season. 

Many boards of education are antici- 
pating the continuance of the Food Pro- 
duction War Training Program as a 
peacetime program of adult education. 


HISPANIC LITERATURE 


Publication of three manuscripts on 
Hispanic literature will inaugurate the 
work of the newly founded Center of His- 
panic Studies at Syracuse University, 
which will make available a series of 
graduate level courses. 
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COOPERATIVE COURSES 


The success of cooperative business 
courses in office skills and distributive 
education is shown by the enrolment of 
5339 pupils in these courses during the 
1944-45 school year, the Bureau of Busi- 
ness Education reports. 

Thirty-two schools offered the coopera- 
tive program in office skills and of these, 
21 scheduled the required 15 hours of 
work experience each week after school 
hours and on Saturday, while the other 11 
schools arranged instruction and experi- 
ence on an alternating week basis. 
Schools that offered such courses were 
reimbursed from federal funds in the 
amount of $160,034.37. This money will 
be used to expand the cooperative 
program. 

In the distributive education field, 50 
schools scheduled work experience after 
school hours, while three schools operated 
the alternating week plan of instruction 
and store employment. 

The cooperative program, which is not 
difficult to operate, is being used in more 
schools each year since it produces results 
that accrue to the benefit of the pupils, 
the school and employers. Work experi- 
ence courses are not new in this State 
for in 1915 the New York City board 
of education authorized the establishment 
of cooperative courses in its high schools. 
First offered in only a few high schools, 
the cooperative program had an enrol- 
ment of 2900 last year in 20 academic 
and two vocational schools. In the past 
17 years, the New York City cooperative 
pupils earned a total of $3,574,153.50. 


PRINCIPAL RETIRES 


Weldon E. Howitt, who was principal 
of the Farmingdale High School for 26 
years, retired this year. Before coming 
to Farmingdale Mr Howitt was principal 
of the high school in Brushton. 
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SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM 


Funds are again available from the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
for reimbursing school lunch programs. 
The State Education Department is con- 
tinuing to act as sponsor for the public 
schools in the State, except those in New 
York City. Reimbursement is 9 cents for 
each type “A” complete lunch with milk ; 
6 cents for a type “B” lunch, which 
usually supplements the lunch brought by 
pupils from home; 2 cents for each one- 
half pint of milk. 

Those schools which had an approved 
contract agreement for 1944-45 need only 
sign copies of an extension agreement in 
order to receive the same reimbursement 
for the school year. 

School administrators who desire to 
begin this year to use federal funds for 
lunch and milk programs for the first 
time should request the application and 
agreement forms from the Bureau of 
Home Economics Education. 

Assistant Commissioner Edwin R. Van 
Kleeck is director of the school lunch 
program and the supervision of the 
program is in the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics Education. 


—_Q——_- 


HOMEMAKING HELPS 


Appreciation for the useful knowledge 
received in high school homemaking 
courses has been expressed by two girls 
who attended Elmira Free Academy and 
several boys who studied homemaking in 
the Binghamton high schools. The girls 
wrote to their former home economics 
teachers, Ada West and Irene Dunne, 
telling how valuable their homemaking 
training was in establishing homes after 
they were married. Members of the 
boys’ classes in homemaking in Bing- 
hamton have returned to tell their teacher, 
Mrs Lillian Perkins, who is also city 
supervisor of home economics education, 
how much the work has assisted them 
not only in their own homes but also in 
the Army and Navy. 
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INSTITUTE TRAINS COMMUNITY LEADERS 


Representing the first move toward 
semiprofessional training of community 
council leaders, the New York State In- 
stitute of Community Service was held 
July 2d-14th at Syracuse University, 
with 57 full-time and 20 part-time mem- 
bers attending. 

The curriculum of the institute was of 
an experimental nature and stressed these 
seven major subjects: a layman's intro- 
duction to current and postwar economic 
problems, government, international rela- 
tions, community organization, all-around 
planning, problems of intergroup relations 
and the use of mass mediums in cultivat- 
ing intelligent public opinion. Emphasis 


was placed on round-table discussion and 
committee work rather than formal 
lectures. Sixty consultants assisted, 25 
drawn from academic institutions and 35 
from the press, radio, industry, labor, 
civic movements, politics and government, 
the church and others. 

The institute was sponsored by five 
state departments, Syracuse University, 
the Educational Conference Board and 
the New York State Citizens Council. 
Serving on the staff from the State Edu- 
cation Department were John W. Her- 
ring, Homer Kempfer and John H. 
Thatcher of the Bureau of Adult Educa- 
tion. 





CITIZENS CONFERENCE MEETS AT COLGATE 


The State Education Department was 
one of the sponsors of the Third Annual 


Citizens Conference held August Ist- 
4th at Colgate Inn, Hamilton. Due to 


O.D.T. regulations, the group was re- 
stricted in size but the program was 
perhaps the most significant of any thus 
far conducted. Eight state departments 
were represented, as well as 22 com- 
munity councils and various economic, 
political and service agencies. 

The conference included a session de- 
voted to state interdepartmental services 
to communities, a series of conferences 
devoted to planning a state-wide program 
of economic education, two sessions deal- 
ing with state and municipal finance and 
a demonstration of a community council 
at work, staged by a Schenectady cast. 

Notable speakers at the conference 
were Eduard C. Lindeman, who spoke 
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on the opening night on “The Community 
We Want’; Vera Michaels Dean and 
Clark Ejichelberger, who brought inter- 
pretations of the San Francisco Confer- 
ence and of the citizens’ continuing 
responsibilities in world affairs ; Commis- 
sioner M. P. Catherwood of the State 
Department of Commerce, who led a 
panel of business, labor and agricultural 
leaders on jobs after the war. 

The annual meeting of the New York 
State Citizens Council was held in con- 
nection with the institute. Chancellor 
William P. Tolley of Syracuse University 
was re-elected president. 





——O 


Mrs Georgia K. Pearson retired this 
year after 41 years in the public school 
system of Yonkers. She was principal of 
School 7 at the time of her retirement. 
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CONSULTANTS PLAN LIBRARY SURVEY 


Work on the study of public library 
service in New York State that the State 
Education Department has undertaken at 
the request of the New York Library 
Association was begun in August by the 
special staff headed by Dr Errett W. 
McDiarmid, librarian and director of 
library instruction, University of Minne- 
sota, and Dr Neil C. Van Deusen, head 
of the Library Division, State Teachers 
College, Geneseo, chief consultant and 
research associate, respectively. The 
survey is sponsored by the Division of 


Research and preliminary data have 
already been gathered by the regular 
staff of the Division. 

A distinguished group of consultants 
met in Albany in August to plan the 
survey. They are Dr Louis R. Wilson, 
dean emeritus, University of Chicago 
Graduate Library School; Dr Carl H. 
Milam, secretary of the American Library 
Association; Dr Alvin S. Johnson, di- 
rector emeritus, New School for Social 
Research; Mrs Dorothy Canfield lisher, 
author. 





FIVE-YEAR STUDY 

The Five-Year Study of the Adjust- 
ments of Rural Schools to the Needs of 
Youth, initiated in the fall of 1940, closes 
officially on October 1, 1945. This study 
has followed 29,000 rural school pupils 
from the time they were enrolled in the 
eighth grade in 1940-41 through the 
years they would normally spend in the 
secondary school. 

The district superintendents of schools, 
who instigated the study and through 
whom it was conducted, and the principals 
and teachers of more than 2000 schools 
have cooperated in keeping track of these 
pupils. In the large scale follow-up made 
last spring, data were received on 25,258 
pupils, 87 per cent of the number 
originally selected for study five years 
ago. At least partial reports were filed 
on 75 per cent of the pupils who left full- 
time day school. The reports show that 
39 per cent of the group had left school 
by October 1, 1944, and 30 per cent of 
those still in school had transferred. A 
final brief check will be made this fall. 
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TECHNICAL RESEARCH 


The recently created Commission on 
Institutes has allotted $50,000 to the State 
Education Department for continuance of 
research on the development of curricu- 
lums for the proposed institutes of applied 
arts and sciences. This work will be con- 
ducted under the supervision of the 
Department’s committee on institute cur- 
riculums, of which Dr J. Cayce Morrison, 
Assistant Commissioner for Research, is 
chairman. Dr C. Kenneth Beach has been 
transferred from the Division of Voca- 
tional Education to the Division of Re- 
search to plan and direct the surveys of 
technical occupations in industry and 
other fields. Dr Lynn A. Emerson, as- 
sistant dean of engineering, Cornell Uni- 
versity, will serve as chief research con- 
sultant in these studies. 


—_Q——_- 


The tenth anthology of original verse 
by girls and boys of the Kenmore public 
schools, entitled How:-Long Tomorrow? 
was published in June of this year. 
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MANUAL FOR COUNSELORS PUBLISHED 


Listing nearly 200 non-degree-granting 
institutions in New York State, a new 
manual entitled Opportunities for Higher 
Educaticn in New York State, Part II, 
has been published by the Department. 
It is parallel with Part I issued last year, 
which listed all degree-granting institu- 
tions and junior colleges in the State. 
Both manuals were prepared by Dr 
Philip A. Cowen, research associate, with 
the cooperation of staff members of the 
Division of Research, Division of Higher 
Education and the Bureau of Guidance, 
and are designed to assist counselors in 
high schools as well as agencies concerned 
with the educational needs of veterans. 

The manual includes institutions which 
require high school graduation for ad- 


mission but which do not grant degrees, 
and presents information on admission 
requirements, kinds of preparation of- 
fered, student-personnel services, cost of 
attendance, housing facilities and institu- 
tional accreditation. The institutions 
listed include the New York State Agri- 
cultural and Technical Institutes, the 
New York State Maritime Academy, 
business schools, schools of nursing, art 
schools and’ a group of unclassified 
schools. 

A limited number of copies of Part I 
are available for distribution to com- 
mittees of parent-teacher associations and 
other lay groups interested in the study 
of opportunities for higher education in 
New York State. 





STUDY REPORTS EFFECT OF WAR ON YOUTH 


The effect of wartime conditions upon 
the lives and fortunes of youth is noted 
in a second report on the Study of Youth 
in Wartime written by Dr Wayne W. 
Soper, Chief of the Bureau of Statistical 
Services of the Department with a fore- 
word by Dr J. Cayce Morrison, Assistant 
Commissioner for Research. The report 
is the result of a second follow-up of 
youth who were graduated from or left 
high school during the school year ending 
June 30, 1940. The first report furnished 
data on these youth after their first year 
out of school and this second report is on 
their third year out of school. 

These studies of youth have been co- 
ordinated by the Office of Research in 
cooperation with the Bureau of Guidance 
and under the general direction of a com- 
mittee consisting of Harry J. Linton, 
Schenectady, chairman ; E. A. LaFortune, 
Ithaca; Howard C. Seymour, Rochester ; 
Harold R. Bennett, Oswego; Leon H. 
Westfall, New Hartford. 
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These studies were designed to furnish 
facts upon which to build proper guidance 
service. The report points out that two- 
thirds of the young men reporting were 
in the armed services in 1943. Of the 
other young men, a shift in occupation 
from clerical and service jobs to manual 
and craft work was noted. Young women 
took over the vacated clerical jobs but 
also entered war work. Wages doubled 
for this group in the two-year period. 


—Oj———_ 


INTERMEDIATE DISTRICT 

A 22-page report on the Tompkins 
County area, a pilot study of the inter- 
mediate district conducted by the Office 
of Research of the Department under the 
auspices of the Council on Rural Educa- 
tion has been published with the title Are 
We Giving Them the Opportunity They 
Deserve? This presents significant data 
on the intermediate district study. 
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NEW DEAN AT N. Y. U. 


Dr Ernest O. Melby, former president 
of Montana State University, assumed 
his new duties as dean of the School 
of Education of New York Univer- 
sity September Ist. He succeeds Dr 
E. George Payne, who retired to become 
dean emeritus. 

Doctor Payne has been a member of 
the faculty of New York University 
since 1922 and dean of the School of 
Education for the past six years. Ie has 
been a leader in the study of postwar 
problems of education. He is a director of 
the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, is a member of 
the executive board of the National 
Council on Naturalization and Citizen- 
ship and belongs to more than a score of 
other organizations. 

Doctor Melby was a teacher, high 
school principal and superintendent of 
schools before joining the faculty of the 
School of Education of the University of 
Minnesota in 1926. In 1928 he became 
a member of the faculty of Northwestern 
University, advancing to the position of 
dean of the School of Education at that 
university. In 1941 he was appointed 
president of Montana State University. 
During 1943-44 he served as chancellor 
of the University of Montana. 


TRUSTEE DIES 


Daniel Cranford Smith, former treas- 
urer and trustee of the New School for 
Social Research, died June 25th in New 
York City. A business man who turned 
his attention to the study of humanity, 
Mr Smith had been interested in the New 
School since it was founded in 1919. He 
provided the site for the present building 
in 1929. 
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COLLEGE SUMMER SESSIONS 


Seventy-five of the 86 colleges and uni- 
versities in New York State operated 
summer sessions or summer terms of 
accelerated programs in 1945. Most of 
the government-sponsored programs of 
former years are now closed with the 
exception of 12 colleges which had Cadet 
Nurse programs, 10 colleges that had 
Navy V-12 units, 2 colleges with Navy 
ROTC units, 2 with Navy V-7, 2 with 
Army Specialized Training programs, 
and 1 college offering training for 
hospital corpsmen. There were 22,846 
men enrolled in the colleges and 27,961 
women. Of this number, 83 per cent 
were from New York State. The col- 
leges reported 1584 veterans enrolled, of 
whom two-thirds were receiving benefits 
under the G. I. Bill. 

The liberal arts colleges enrolled 
15,212, while the professional colleges and 
professional schools of the universities en- 
rolled 28,976. The arts and _ science 
graduate schools enrolled only 821. 


APPOINTED DEAN 


L. C. Dillenback, director of the School 
of Architecture, Syracuse University, has 
been named dean of the College of Fine 
Arts. He succeeds Dean Harold L. But- 
ler, who has retired after 11 years of 
service on the Syracuse faculty. Dean 
Dillenback will continue as director of the 
School of Architecture in addition to his 
new duties as dean. Working with him 
under the new arrangement in the college 
will be Ernst Bacon, pianist and com- 
poser, who is the newly appointed direc- 
tor of the School of Music, and C. 
Bertram Walker, art faculty member, as 
the director of the School of Art. 
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CHANGES IN COLLEGE PRESIDENTS 


The presidents of three colleges in 
New York State have announced their 
retirements. They are Dr J. Nelson 
Norwood of Alfred University, Dr 
Constance Warren of Sarah Lawrence 
College, and Dr Henry Noble Mac- 
Cracken of Vassar College. New presi- 
dent at Alfred University is Dr Jack E. 
Walters. At Sarah Lawrence College 
Dr Harold A. Taylor has succeeded 
Doctor Warren. 

Born in England, Doctor Norwood 
was graduated from Alfred College in 
1906. He received the master of arts 
degree from the University of Michigan 
and the doctor of philosophy degree from 
Cornell University. He joined the 
faculty at Alfred in 1910 as associate pro- 
fessor, advancing to professor, acting 
dean, dean and acting president before 
being named president in 1934. His re- 
tirement became effective September Ist. 

Doctor Walters, who succeeds Doctor 
Norwood as president of Alfred Uni- 
versity, attended Indiana University and 
received the bachelor of science degree 
from the University of Dijon, France, 
while serving in Europe with the A.E.F. 
during and after World War I. He 
received the master of science degree 
from Purdue University in 1923 and the 
doctor of philosophy degree from Cornell 
University in 1934. After serving as 
general manager of Purdue University 
and later as director of personnel and 
professor of personnel administration, 
Doctor Walters left in 1940 to become 
personnel consultant to industrial firms, 
the first being Revere Copper and Brass 
Company in Rome, N. Y., and the 
second, McKinsey and Company. He is 
the author of many books and articles on 
education, personnel and management. 

Doctor Warren, who announced late in 
1943 that she would retire as soon as a 
successor could be found, announced in 
April of this year that she would end her 
association with Sarah Lawrence College 
on June 30th. Graduated with the 
bachelor of arts degree from Vassar Col- 
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lege in 1904, she received her master’s 
degree from Columbia University and the 
degree of doctor of pedagogy from the 
New York State College for Teachers 
at Albany. After a long experience as 
teacher of history in public and private 
schools, Doctor Warren held a number 
of administrative positions. In 1928-29 
she was principal of Pine Manor Junior 
College and in November 1929 she became 
president and trustee of Sarah Lawrence 
College. 

Doctor Taylor, instructor in philoso- 
phy in the University of Wisconsin, was 
appointed to succeed Doctor Warren as 
of August Ist. Born in Toronto, Canada, 
Doctor Taylor received the master of arts 
degree from the University of Toronto in 
1936 and the doctor of philosophy degree 
from the University of London in 1938. 
He was a resident fellow in the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin in 1939-40 and has 
been an instructor in philosophy there 
since that time. 

President of Vassar College since 1915, 
Doctor MacCracken will retire at the end 
of the academic year 1945-46. An au- 
thority on medieval and Elizabethan 
literature, he regularly teaches a course 
in one of these fields. He has been a 
leader in many civic projects of local, 
national and international scope. During 
World War I he was the chief agent in 
the organization of the Junior Red Cross. 


Doctor MacCracken was graduated 
from New York University in 1900 and, 
after spending three years in Turkey as 
instructor in the Syrian Protestant School 
there, returned to his alma mater to take 
his master’s degree. He then earned both 
master’s and doctor’s degrees from 
Harvard University and spent a year at 
Oxford as John Harvard fellow. Before 
being elected president of Vassar, he 
taught English at the Sheffield Scientific 
School of Yale University and at Smith 
College. He holds honorary degrees con- 
ferred on him by Smith, Brown Uni- 
versity, and New York University. 
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CHANGES IN DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENTS 


Several changes have been made among 
the district superintendents in the super- 
visory districts. 

Superintendents in two counties have 
taken over the duties of neighboring 
districts temporarily. In Chautauqua 
county, Superintendent Frank Brown of 
the fifth supervisory district has taken 
over temporarily the duties of Howard 
Bradley, who has been superintendent of 
District 1 since 1937. Mr Bradley has 
accepted a position as village superin- 
tendent in Fredonia. 

Robert McNaught, superintendent in 
District 2 in Greene county for 33 years, 
is temporarily in charge of the superin- 
tendency of District 3, replacing Superin- 
tendent Walter J. Decker, who died July 
25, 1945. <A teacher since 1893, Superin- 
tendent Decker had been in that office 
from 1912 until his death. 

A second substitute superintendent, 
Wesley G. Moon of Medina, has been 
elected for the third supervisory district 
in Steuben county, to replace Otto 
Stewart, now on military leave. The first 
substitute was Joseph Horton, who has 
accepted a position as principal of Ark- 
port Central School. 

Superintendent Stewart, who is now a 
lieutenant, senior grade, in the Navy, was 
wounded as a result of the explosion of 
a bomb near his ship at Okinawa and has 
been returned to the United States. He 
was sent to the Naval hospital at Samp- 
son and is now awaiting reassignment. 

Two district superintendents have 
returned from the armed forces. Captain 
Ray T. Sant has returned to District 1 
in Cayuga county. Kenneth Wolven, 
who has been acting superintendent, has 
accepted a teaching position in Corning 
District 13. 

Lieutenant Claude Clark, who has been 
teaching meteorology at the Army Air 
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Force base in Gunter Field, Ala., re- 
sumed his work as superintendent of the 
third supervisory district of Essex county 
on June Ist. His first substitute was 
L. Romeo Proulx, who became supervis- 
ing principal of Lake Placid Central 
School a year ago. J. Van B. Coe, 
second substitute, has assumed his new 
duties as principal of Ludlowville High 
School. 

In District 4, Oswego county, Harold 
D. Sylvester of Fulton has been elected 
to replace the late Superintendent Warren 
Gardner, who died January 2, 1945. A 
graduate of Oswego State Teachers Col- 
lege and Boston University, where he 
received the bachelor of science and 
master of science degrees in education, 
Superintendent Sylvester taught in New 
York State, New Jersey and Connecticut 
and was a state supervisor in Connecticut 
and superintendent of schools in Massa- 
chusetts and Vermont. 

Dr John F. Hopf jr has been named 
superintendent of Rockland county, suc- 
ceeding on September Ist Gilbert M. 
Banker, who has accepted a position as 
supervising principal of Hancock Central 
School. A teacher since 1929, Doctor 
Hopf at the time of his election in June 
was director and regional supervisor and 
national program consultant of the United 
Service Organizations in New England, 
the Middle West and New York City. 


—+ )-——_ 


PAPER FOR SERVICEMEN 


The students and faculty of Indian 
Lake Central School perform a welcome 
service for the men and women of Indian 
Lake in the armed forces by sending 
them a weekly news letter containing 
items about the school, the village and 
service news. 
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CENTRAL SCHOOL PUPILS WRITE HISTORY 


Many social studies classes investigate 
the early history of their communities and 
study their findings as part of their course 
but the seventh grade social studies class 
in the Central Rural School, Town of 
North Salem, Westchester county, has 
gone a step further and compiled a book 
on the early history of their town, entitled 
When Our Town Was Young. 

In 1942 the boys and girls of the North 
Salem seventh grade were given the 
opportunity to explore the history of 
their community and to write up their 
findings. Hearing of this project, Helen 
Ferris, an editor of the Junior Literary 
Guild, suggested that the stories be pub- 
lished in a small book. With her assist- 
ance in an editorial capacity, this was 
done in 1943, when a paper-bound, illus- 
trated booklet of 84 pages was printed. 


The program was continued in 1943-44, 
at the end of which time a mimeographed 
book was prepared. After more research 
on the part of the pupils during 194445, 
a more complete history was compiled. It 
was edited by Miss Ferris and a printed 
volume representing the results of three 
years’ work and containing pictures and 
line drawings was published. 

Concerning the historical booklet, Dr 
George D. Stoddard, Commissioner of 
Education, wrote: “When Our Town 
Was Young has arrived and I want to 
congratulate you on its originality. This 
is a seventh grade of which to be proud.” 

According to Dr Albert B. Corey, State 
Historian, the project is an outstanding 
example of what can be done to develop 
an appreciation and understanding among 
children of the heritage of the past. 





NEW CENTRAL SCHOOLS 


A total of 232 school districts voted to 
unite into ten new central schools at 
special meetings in the early summer. 
This makes a total of 4712 separate school 
districts which have been replaced by 321 
central schools in the 20 years since the 
new system was established in 1925. 

The new central school districts are: 
Addison, Steuben county; Alexandria 
Bay, Jefferson county; Beaver Falls, 
Lewis county; Canton, St Lawrence 
county; Fallsburgh, Sullivan county ; 
Hammond, St Lawrence county ; Moravia, 
Cayuga county; Portville, Cattaraugus 
county; South Glens Falls, Saratoga 
county ; Wayland, Steuben county. 


Sara Odell retired in June as principal 
of the Tompkins Cove School after 48 
years of service, all in the Tompkins Cove 
School. 
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REPORT OF PROGRESS 


A Report of Progress on the first 14 
years of the Holland Central Rural 
School District in Erie county has been 
prepared under the direction of Harold 
Brumsted, supervising principal of the 
school district and president of the State 
Association of Central School Principals. 
A history of the centralization is given 
with pictures of the less adequate build- 
ings which the present school building 
replaced. 

Commenting on the report, Assistant 
Commissioner Edwin R. Van Kleeck 
expressed a wish that each of the more 
than 300 central school districts of the 
State would submit a similar report. 


Edward O’Reilly has retired from the 
board of education in Medina on which 
he has served for 32 years, the last 12 of 
which were as president of the board. 
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HIRAM A. JONES DIES IN AUTO ACCIDENT 





Dr Hiram A. Jones 


Dr Hiram A. Jones, Director of the 
Division of Health and Physical Edu- 
cation of the New York State Education 
Department and Director of the Office 
of Physical Fitness of the New York 
State War Council, died August 13th 
following an automobile accident near To- 
ronto, Canada. His 15-year-old daughter, 
Patricia, injured at the same time, died a 
few hours later as a result of her injuries. 
The tragic accident was a great shock to 
his colleagues and all those who knew him 
throughout the State and Nation. 

Born September 5, 1899, in Racine, 
Ohio, Doctor Jones was graduated from 
the Beaver Falls (Pennsylvania) High 
School and completed a premedical course 
in Allegheny College in 1922, receiving 
the degree of bachelor of science. He 
received the degree of master of arts in 
the field of school administration from 
Northwestern University in 1929 and 
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the doctor of philosophy degree from 
Columbia University in 1933. Allegheny 
College bestowed on him the honorary 
degree of doctor of science in 1940. 

Doctor Jones had broad experience as 
a teacher and administrator before his 
appointment as Chief of the Physical 
Education Bureau of the State Education 
Department in 1931. In 1935 he was 
appointed Director of the Division of 
Health and Physical Education. A 
veteran of World War I, he was recog- 
nized as an outstanding advocate of 
physical fitness for preparedness. In the 
years of his service in the State Education 
Department, he constantly urged that 
greater emphasis be given to the health 
and physical well-being of boys and girls. 
In addition to his work as Director of the 
Division in the State Education Depart- 
ment, he held two important positions in 
connection with the war effort, serving as 
coordinator of the National School and 
College Physical Fitness Program of the 
United States Office of Civilian Defense 
in 1941, and as Director of the Office of 
Physical Fitness of the New York State 
War Council from March 1942 until his 
death. 

Among numerous other committee ap- 
pointments he was chairman of the com- 
mittee on legislation of the National Joint 
Committee on Physical Fitness and was 
regional adviser to the American Com- 
mission for Living War Memorials. 
Further evidence of his leadership and 
ability is indicated by the recognition ac- 
corded to him through elective office of 
professional associations. He was in turn 
president of the New York State Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation ; president of the Eastern 
District American Association for Health, 
Physical Education and _ Recreation; 
president of the Society of State Directors 
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of Health and Physical Education; and 
president of the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation. 

The program of health, physical edu- 
cation and recreation in New York State 
underwent many changes during the 
administration of Doctor Jones. New 
syllabuses were prepared covering the 
various areas of physical education and 
recreation. Bulletins dealing with the 
several aspects of school health service, 
A Guide to the Teaching of Health in the 
Elementary Schools and a Health Teach- 
ing Syllabus for the Junior and Senior 
High Schools were also developed. The 
Regents of The University of the State 
of New York in 1937 reflected the 
increased interest directed toward health 
and physical education through approval 
of revised Regulations of the Commis- 
sioner of Education Governing Health 
and Physical Education. 

Through the years Doctor Jones became 
increasingly interested in the essential 
part health education and physical educa- 


tion play in the lives of boys and girls as 
citizens of the United States in war or in 
peace. It is felt by his colleagues that he 
counted the development of the Physical 
Fitness Activity Standards for Boys and 
Evaluative Procedures in Physical Activi- 
ties for Girls as perhaps his major con- 
tribution to the program. These and 
other publications were developed under 
his guidance by the Bureau of Physical 
Education of the State Education De- 
partment in cooperation with the Office 
of Physical Fitness of the New York 
State War Council and were cited by 
General Hershey and Colonel Rowntree 
of Selective Service as well as by numer- 
ous other national leaders, professional 
and nonprofessional. 

Doctor Jones possessed dynamic enthu- 
siasm and vitality. His tremendous drive 
for work and his deep conviction of the 
need for improving and extending the 
health education, physical education and 
recreation program for school children, 
youth and adults have been reflected in 
his achievement. 





CHAMPLIN NAMED HEAD OF HEALTH DIVISION 


Ellis H. Champlin, Chief of the Bureau 
of Physical Education of the State Edu- 
cation Department since 1936, has been 
appointed acting director of the Division 
of Health and Physical Education by Dr 
George D. Stoddard, Commissioner of 
Education. He succeeds the late Dr 
Hiram A. Jones. 

Doctor Stoddard also appointed Mr 
Champlin to represent the Education De- 
partment in the joint assignments with 
the State War Council. 

Graduated from Friendship High 
School and the School of Physical Edu- 
cation, Temple University, Mr Champlin 
received a diploma from the Athletic 
Coaching School of the University of IIli- 
nois and the bachelor of science degree 
from the University of Buffalo. He re- 
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ceived the master of science degree from 
Syracuse University. 

Mr Champlin came to the Education 
Department in September 1936 from 
Buffalo, where he was director of health 
and physical education in the secondary 
schools. He was connected with the 
physical education program of the Buffalo 
public school system from 1916 to 1936. 
He organized and directed the Buffalo 
city program of interschool sports and 
summer playgrounds. 

Since coming to the Education Depart- 
ment, Mr Champlin has assisted with and 
cooperated in the administration of the 
State’s school program of health and 
physical education and has assisted in 
organizing the State War Council’s Office 
of Physical Fitness and cooperated in 
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carrying out its program of physical fit- 
ness. He was chairman of the state com- 
mittee which prepared the Physical Fit- 
ness Standards for Boys and Young Men. 
Mr Champlin is a member and past presi- 
dent of the New York State Association 
for Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation and of the Western Zone of 
this association. He has also served on 
the Eastern District, National Society 
of State Directors and American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation committees on health and phy- 
sical education and as a member and con- 
sultant of committees of many professional 
organizations. 

Mr Champlin also served on the com- 
mittees for the development of materials 
for the current state physical education 
syllabuses for elementary and secondary 
schools and prepared materials for the 
safety and first-aid sections of the Health 
Teaching Syllabus for Junior and Senior 
High Schools. 


—_—_——_-Q-——_ 


YOUTH EVALUATE SCHOOLS 

A report on the experiences of youth 
during their first year out of school, how 
they think the curriculum can be im- 
proved and the ways in which the high 
school can serve the needs of boys and 
girls who have left or have been gradu- 
ated, has been prepared by Ernest F. 
Weinrich of the Division of Research. It 
is entitled Youth Evaluate Their Schools. 

This report was made possible by the 
cooperation of 150 secondary schools of 
the State which last year sent question- 
naires to all youth who were graduated 
or had left in the school year 1942-43. 
More than 5000 former pupils returned 
their questionnaires supplying the infor- 
mation requested. 

Revealing the impact of the war on the 
class of 1943, the report also contains 
many suggestions for the improvement of 
guidance services in secondary schools. 
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BOWMAN RESIGNS 


LeRoy E. Bowman, associate super- 
visor in the Bureau of Adult Education 
since February 16, 1942, has resigned to 
accept a position as director of the Good 
Neighbor Federation in New York City. 
He assumed his new duties September 
Ist. He will continue as organizer of the 
East Harlem League for Unity. 

During his first one and one-half years 
with the Education Department, Mr 
Bowman organized forums and discussion 
programs in the State. Two years ago he 
started work on the problem of giving 
demonstrations in what can be done to 
improve understanding among different 
racial groups in three different communi- 
ties, Gloversville, Albany and Harlem. 
In Albany Mr Bowman also taught train- 
ing courses in leading discussions. 





-e- 


AGRICULTURAL SURVEY 

A survey to find job opportunities in 
firms engaged in business related to agri- 
culture was recently completed in nine 
counties of the State by the Office of 
Research of the Department. It was 
made in connection with a study of agri- 
cultural education in New York State 
recently approved by the Joint Committee 
on Rural Educational Services. 

The survey was made under the direc- 
tion of Dr Howard S. Tyler of the State 
College of Agriculture and was conducted 
by staff members of the college and the 
state agricultural institutes. 


The pupils of Pearl River High School 
bought an ambulance and a jeep with 
their war bond purchases in 1944-45. 
Setting a specific item of war equipment 
as the goal for each of three drives last 
year, the pupils went over the top in two 
campaigns but fell short by only $300 in 
their drive to buy six sets of equipment 
for forced landings of fliers on the sea, at 
a cost of $1570. 
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CHILDREN’S BOOK COUNCIL 


The Children’s Book Council, a direct 
outgrowth of the constantly expanding 
activities of Children’s Book Week, has 
been established as a permanent year- 
round center, sponsored by the publishers 
through the Association of Children’s 
Books Editors. The council will serve as 
a clearinghouse for information concern- 
ing all activities connected with children’s 
reading. Headquarters are at 62 West 
45th street, New York City. 

All groups and organizations, as well 
as libraries, schools and bookstores, will 
have access to current what 
others in allied fields are doing to pro- 
mote increased reading and more books 
for more children. 
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ABOUT OTHER PEOPLES 


A new bulletin for librarians entitled 
People through Books contains reviews 
of the books about other 


peoples and is also helpful in providing 


best current 
program suggestions and lists of sources 
for exhibits, pamphlets and other inex- 
pensive materials. 

Sample copies of the bulletin, which is 
published by The East and West Asso- 
ciation, 40 East 49th st., New York City 
17, will be sent on request. 
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DEAN MOSHER DIES 


Dr William E. Mosher, dean of the 
Maxwell Graduate School of Citizenship 
and Public Affairs at Syracuse Uni- 
versity, died June Ist. He was 67 years 
old. He had served at Syracuse Uni- 
versity as professor of political science 
and dean since 1924. 
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BOOKS FOR NORWAY 


A collection of American books, repre- 
senting a complete selection of profes- 
literature since 1940 chosen by 
American specialists in each field, has 
been sent to Norway, which has been 
practically cut off from the intellectual 
life of this side of the Atlantic since 1940. 
The gift was made available through the 
American Friends of Norway, Inc. 

The list of books sent is entitled 3000 
American Books 1940-44 and has been 
made available to representatives of other 
Allied nations and is now being used as a 
purchasing guide by the best libraries in 
Denmark, Finland, Iceland, Sweden, Bel- 
gium, China, Holland, Switzerland and 
Czechoslovakia. 


sioral 


LIBRARIAN RETIRES 


Edith John, librarian of the Long 
Beach Public Library, retired September 
Ist. She was organizer and first 
librarian of the library. Fannie Shep- 
pard, a graduate of Syracuse University, 
has been appointed to succeed Miss John. 
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ROCHESTER EXHIBIT 


The Rochester Public Library is one 
of the libraries which has featured an ex- 
hibit of the products made in the work- 
shops of the Chinese Industrial Coopera- 
tives, made available through Indusco, 
425 Fourth avenue, New York City. 
There is no charge for such an exhibit 
except payment of return express and in- 
surance fees. Material must be displayed 
in closed cases, although mounted photo- 
graphs and posters are available for wall 
showings. 
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CHARTERS GRANTED TO INSTITUTIONS 


The Board of Regents at its June meet- 
ing in Albany granted absolute charters 
to two private schools which previously 
held provisional charters, the Collegiate 
School and the Scudder School, both in 
New York City, and to a new corpora- 
tion, the Phi Gamma Delta Educational 
Foundation, New York City. 

Provisional charters were granted to 
Air Education, Inc., and the Sayville His- 
torical Society, Sayville. The provisional 
charter of the Gorham Free Library, 
Gorham, was extended for five years. 

The following schools were admitted to 
the University: Alexander Hamilton Vo- 
cational High School, Brooklyn; Man- 
hattan High School of Aviation Trades, 
New York City; East New York Voca- 
tional High School, Brooklyn; the Dele- 
hanty Institute, Jamaica, all as of high 
school grade. 

The names of three high schools were 
changed. Croton High School, Croton 
on Hudson, was changed to Croton- 
Harmon High School; Dalton High 
School, Dalton, was changed to Dalton 
Central School, and Pine Bush High 
School, Pine Bush, to Pine Bush Cen- 
tral School. 

Amendments to the regulations of the 
Commissioner of Education, the most im- 
portant of which concern the administra- 
tion of war service scholarships for vet- 
erans, were approved. Regulations of the 
Commissioner relating to corporations 
practising podiatry were amended to in- 
clude the same specifications regarding 
advertising that the Education Law con- 
tains in regard to individuals practising 
podiatry. 

Another new regulation lists the re- 
quirements which adult classes must meet 
in order to receive state aid. 
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The following appointments and reap- 
pointments to state boards were ap- 
proved: 

Board of Certified Public Accountant 
Examiners: appointment of Joseph I. 
Lubin, New York City, for a term ending 
April 17, 1950 

Board of Examiners of Nurses: ap- 
pointments of Ruth Chester Crossley, 
Troy, and Isabel H. Dill, Rochester, each 
for a term of five years beginning July 1, 
1945; reappointment of Sister Thomas 
Francis, Long Island City, for a term of 
five years beginning July 1, 1945 

Dormitory Authority: reappointments 
of Robert H. McCarthy, Troy, and Jud- 
son Zimmer, Gloversville, each for a term 
of three years beginning July 1, 1945 

The Regents authorized the establish- 
ment of a four-year curriculum for the 
training of school nurse-teachers at the 
State Teachers College at Plattsburg, 
when the present federally aided Cadet 
Nurse Corps program at the college is 
terminated. This action was taken to help 
meet the need for nurse-teachers in the 
schools of the State. 

The newly-appointed advisory commit- 
tee to assist the Education Department 
in the development of arts and handi- 
crafts programs in schools, institutes and 
colleges, met for the first time with the 
Board of Regents at its meeting on July 
27th in New York City. Serving on this 
committee are Mrs Owen D. Young, Van 
Hornesville; Mrs Vanderbilt Webb, New 
York City; Mrs Mary Willard Vine 
Buyck, Slingerlands; Paul Fiene, Wood- 
stock ; William F. Stearns, Saranac Lake. 

The Regents voted to grant an absolute 
charter to the Manhasset Public Library, 
and provisional charters to the Lowne 
House Historical Society, Inc., Flushing, 
and the School of Music of the Brooklyn 
Free Musical Society, Inc., New York 


City. 
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The foilowing schools were admitted 
to the University: Bronx Vocational 
High School, Chelsea Vocational High 
School, both in New York City; Mark 
Twain Junior High School, Yonkers; 
William J. Morrison Junior High School, 


Brooklyn. The following business 
schools were registered: Adirondack 
School of Commerce, Berkeley School, 
Merchants and Bankers Business School, 
all in New York; The Kelley Business 
Institute, Niagara Falls. 


The following appointments and re- 
appointments to state boards were ap- 
proved: 

Medical Committee on Grievances: ap- 
pointment of Dr Nelson W. Strohm, 
Buffalo, to fill the unexpired term ending 
December 31, 1947, caused by the resig- 
nation of Dr George R. Critchlow, 
Buffalo 

Board of Medical Examiners: appoint- 
ments of Dr Frank Edward Coughlin, 
Albany, and Dr George E. Taylor, Hor- 
nell, each for a term of three years be- 
ginning August 1, 1945, to fill the 
vacancies caused by the expiration of the 
terms of Dr Paul B. Brooks, Albany, and 
Dr Arthur W. Booth, Elmira; reappoint- 
ment of James K. Quigley, Rochester, 
for a term of three years beginning 
August 1, 1945 

Board of Pharmacy: appointment of 
William H. Arndt, Webster, for a term 
of three years beginning August 1, 1945, 
to fill the vacancy caused by the expira- 
tion of the term of Elmer E. Chilson, 
Rochester ; reappointment of A. Bertram 
Lemon, Buffalo, and Albert A. Muench, 
Syracuse, each for a term of three years 
beginning August 1, 1945 

Board of Dental Examiners: reappoint- 
ments of Dr Daniel F. O'Neill, Elmira, 
and Dr Jay G. Roberts, Buffalo, each for 
a term of three years beginning August 
1, 1945 

Board of Examiners of Architects: 
reappointment of William G. Kaelber, 
Rochester, for a term of three years be- 
ginning August 1, 1945 

Board of Podiatry Examiners: reap- 
rointment of Dr Ben Levy, Schenectady, 
for a term of five years beginning August 
1, 1945 
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Board of Veterinary Examiners: re- 
appointment of Dr J. K. Bosshart for a 
term of five years beginning August 1, 
1945 

Board of Visitors, State College for 
Teachers, Oswego; appointments of 
Frank Clark Ash, Fulton, and Ernest J. 
Lonis, Hannibal, each for a term of seven 
years beginning July 27, 1945, to fill the 
vacancies caused by the deaths of John B. 
Howe and William Allen MacKenzie, 
both of Syracuse 

Joseph E. Barber, principal of East 
Aurora High School, was appointed to 
the committee assisting the Education 
Department in making a study of the 
services that schools should render to 
returning veterans. He will represent 
the Educational Research Association of 
New York State and the New York 
State Association of Secondary School 
Principals. 


—_ >» ——_ 


REGISTRAR EXAMINATION 


The State Department of Civil Service 
announces that an examination for the 
position of registrar, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Buffalo, will be held October 6, 
1945. Candidates must have either three 
years of satisfactory business experience, 
preferably in the office of a high school or 
college, one year of which must have been 
in a responsible, administrative or super- 
visory capacity, and hold a bachelor’s de- 
gree from a recognized college or uni- 
versity or have a satisfactory equivalent 
combination of the foregoing experience 
and training. Satisfactory experience in 
teaching general commercial subjects will 
be accepted in lieu of the required general 
business experience. 


—_O——_ 


Dr Clarence H. Woolsey, who retired 
from the field of education in 1928, after 
40 years of teaching, died in June at his 
home in New Paltz. He was principal 
of New Paltz High School for 17 years 
before his retirement. 
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REYNOLDS DIES 

Dr James J. Reynolds, retired assistant 
superintendent in Kings county, who had 
served in the New York City school 
system for half a century, died May 26th 
in his home in Brooklyn. 

One of the first to advocate visual 
training methods and special innovations 
for backward children, he was the author 
of several textbooks on English, arith- 
metic and American history for elemen- 
tary grades. One of his sons is Quentin 
Reynolds, war correspondent. 

In 1903 Doctor Reynolds, who was 
then only 28 years old, was made princi- 
pal of Public School 122, Brooklyn. In 
1914 he became a district superintendent 
and ten years ago he was named assistant 
superintendent. He retired in 1944. 

An enthusiastic traveler, Doctor Rey- 
nolds accompanied his son, Quentin, to 
Germany in 1933 when the latter was 
invited to leave by Propaganda Minister 
Joseph Goebbels. In 1940, at the request 
of the Japanese government, he visited 
Japan to study the educational system of 
that country. He was an Olympic Games 
official in Amsterdam in 1928. 


NAMED SUPERINTENDENT 


The consolidation of the school dis- 
tricts in the city of Rye has resulted in 
shifts in school administrators. Wayne 
L. Lowe, who has served as principal of 
the Rye High School, was elected super- 
intendent of the new district, and Eliza- 
beth Brown, who served as dean of the 
high school, has been appointed high 
school principal. John L. Flores and 
Clifford O. Pratt continue as principals 
of the Milton School and Rye School 
respectively. 
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PRINCIPAL RETIRES 


William F. Kurz, of Woodhaven, who 
has been connected with the New York 
City public school system for more than 
half a century, retired early in July. 
Most of Mr Kurz’s school career was 
spent in the East New York section of 
Brooklyn, where he was principal of 
Public School 64 for 26 years. Previous 
to that, he was principal of Public School 
158 for ten years. Born on the lower 
East Side of Manhattan in 1875, Mr Kurz 
began teaching in 1894 in Manhattan and 
became a principal in 1909 with Public 
School 158 as his first assignment. 





EDUCATORS GO ABROAD 


Dean Milton G. Nelson and Harry W. 
Hastings, professor of English, both of 
New York State College for Teachers at 
Albany, have been selected by the War 
Department to serve with other American 
educators in universities being established 
by the Army in England and Europe. 
The Board of Regents granted Dean 
Nelson a leave of absence for five months 
beginning September 1, 1945, and Pro- 
fessor Hastings a leave of absence for a 
year beginning July 1, 1945. 
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PICTORIAL REPORT 

A 24-page booklet giving a pictorial 
report of Eastchester public schools in 
Tuckahoe, Westchester county, was pub- 
lished recently and distributed to resi- 
dents of the school district. Containing 
130 photographs, the booklet illustrates 
the important aspects of the educational 
program from kindergarten through high 
school and also shows pictures of the 
evening school for adults. 
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STATE SCIENCE SERVICE MAKES STUDIES 


A new agency has been added to the 
State Museum — the State Science Serv- 
ice, which is expected to become a clear- 
inghouse and advisory center to which all 
interested persons may turn to secure 
impartial scientific information. 

Created by an amendment to the Edu- 
cation Law, the State Science Service is 
headed by Dr Carl E. Guthe, who is also 
Director of the State Museum. The staff 
includes the state scientists and their 
assistants on the staff of the Museum: 
Dr Winifred Goldring, paleontologist ; Dr 
Robert D. Glasgow, entomologist; Dr 
Homer G. House, botanist; Noah T. 
Clarke, archeologist; the state geologist 
and state zoologist, which positions are 
not filled at present; Dr John G. Brough- 
ton, assistant geologist ; Walter J. Schoon- 
maker, assistant zoologist, and Kenneth 
F, Chamberlain, assistant entomologist. 


During the summer the State Science 
Service conducted a number of investiga- 
tions. Doctor Broughton made a detailed 
study of the Niagara dolomites and 
Doctor Rousseau Flower, provisional as- 
sistant state paleontologist, conducted 
field studies of the stratification of im- 
portant geological formations in the Fort 
Ann area, the Champlain valley and the 
Mohawk valley. Doctor Glasgow, as- 
sisted by Dr Donald Collins, temporary 
expert in economic entomology who was 
added to the staff of the Museum June 
Ist, cooperated with federal agencies in 
the study of the effects of DDT upon 
various kinds of insects in the State. 
Doctor Guthe made excavations at John- 
son Hall in Johnstown, seeking the 
foundations of the second stone fort 
which stood near this hall at the time it 
was occupied by Sir William Johnson. 





MUSEUM LOANS 


The State Museum has lent material 
to a number of other museums during the 
summer. The Rochester Museum of 
Science received a permanent deposit of 
345 items, and a group of mounted mam- 
mals and birds was sent to the Children’s 
Museum, Nashville, Tenn. A _ similar 
group was lent to the Schenectady 
Museum for an indefinite period and a 
collection of 67 fossil specimens were sent 
for exhibit purposes to the Philadelphia 
Commercial Museum. 


TRUSTEE 44 YEARS 

David V. Smith, who served for 44 
years as trustee and president of the 
board of education of Patterson Union 
Free School, Dutchess county, resigned 
in July. 
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SCHOOL FOR CLERKS 

The Bureau of Field Services of the 
Department conducted a _ school for 
school district clerks August 6th, 7th and 
8th at Syracuse University. More than 
150 attended, including clerks, principals 
and superintendents. Lectures, discus- 
sions and workshops on the duties and 
functions of clerks and on school district 
accounting and reporting were conducted. 

A school of this type had been planned 
for some time but due to the war emerg- 
ency, it was not held until this summer. 
It is the intention of the Bureau of Field 
Services to establish such schools in more 
areas of the State next summer in order 
to make it possible for officials of school 
districts to attend such schools without 
traveling great distances. 

Plans for the school were made by 
Maurice G. Osborne, Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Field Services, and Dr Harry P. 
Smith, professor of education at Syracuse 
University. 
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Photograph by John J. Vrooman 


Fort Johnson 


FORT JOHNSON AND SIR WILLIAM 


[This is the eighth of a series of articles on the State’s historic sites.] 


Persons interested in the history of the 
Mohawk valley enjoy a visit to each of 
three fine colonial houses built by Sir 
William Johnson. The oldest, Fort 
Johnson, 1749, is two miles west of 
Amsterdam. Second to be built was 
Johnson Hall, 1762, at Johnstown, ten 
miles to the northwest. The third is Guy 
Park, 1766, located within the present 
corporate limits of Amsterdam. These 
homes were built within a 13-year period 
by Sir William Johnson, who was in that 
remote period the most influential and 
most colorful resident of the valley. 

An Irish lad of 18, nephew of Admiral 
Sir Peter Warren of the Royal Navy, 
William Johnson came to America at his 
uncle’s invitation to dispose of Sir Peter’s 
extensive land holdings in the Mohawk 
valley. Speculation in land was popular 
in that day. Great tracts of Indian lands 
were easily obtained if one knew the 
technic or was politically aligned with 
someone who did, and Sir Peter’s family 
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relationships and wider friendships were 
definitely of that sort. 

William arrived in December 1738, 
spent the winter in New York City to 
form personal contacts and get the feel 
of colonia! New York as a prelude to tak- 
ing up his duties. The following spring 
he reached the south shore of the Mo- 
hawk with tools and tradesmen to found 
Warrensbush (opposite the present 
Amsterdam) where the Warren lands 
lay. He must have proved himself likable, 
even brotherly, since he was promptly 
inducted into the Mohawk tribe and given 
the name, Warraghiagy, “he who has 
charge of affairs.” Only the briefest out- 
line of his accomplishments at Warrens- 
bush are in the province of this sketch. 
Nothing is known of this home south of 
the river, yet whatever it was, it was 
administered by a wife (the indentured 
servant of a neighbor) whose affections 
he won and whose liberty he bought in 
the first year of his solitude. Three 
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children are recorded within a space of 
five years, during which time he was 
successful in disposing of some two-thirds 
of the entire tract he administered. 

Five years had opened Johnson’s eyes 


to his own opportunities. By then he 
owned a great acreage on the north side 
of the river, just west of the present 
Amsterdam, and was living in his own 
house which he called Mount Johnson. 
A third child, Mary, whom the family 
affectionately nicknamed Polly, was born 
here, and within the same year Johnson 
buried Catherine Weisenburg, the mother. 
His family life became no less picturesque 
than his public career which ran on in a 
crescendo of importance. Now the 
father of three children, he took as house- 
keeper, Caroline Peters, the daughter of 
Chief Abraham and a niece of the Indian 
King Hendrik. The relationship with 
the Indians was perhaps deliberately 
calculated to win their loyalty and 
affection, but at the same time it placed 
a bar across his door, a barrier which 
many ladies of colonial aristocracy re- 
fused to pass. 

On the other hand, his knowledge of 
the Indians and their affairs made his 
advice and counsel invaluable to the 
colonial governors and to those in author- 
ity in London, with the result that he was 
named as “Colonel, agent and sole super- 
intendent of the affairs of the Six Nations 
and other northern Indians,” exerting 
authority which had heretofore rested in 
a cumbersome committee. This promo- 
tion came in 1756. 

Wealth, too, came rapidly. His mili- 
tary rank, his superintendency over the 
Indians and his political connections all 
dovetailed into a pattern of economic 
success and so it was that by 1750 he was 
living in Fort Johnson, just completed 
and in every sense a finer home than was 
its predecessor, Mount Johnson. 

Fort Johnson today is stripped of its 
palisades, its guard house, its mill and 
the other buildings which together with 
the home formed a sturdy outpost against 
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the French. Yet the house has endured 
through the years, much in its original 
condition. It is of fieldstone, two stories 
high with a commodious attic above. 
The entrance and hall are impressive. 
Its simple rectangular design provides on 
either side a large front room and behind, 
one very much smaller. This arrange- 
ment is duplicated on the second floor. 
Each room has its fireplace and ail are 
paneled. The basement held servants’ 
quarters with a narrow stairway leading 
directly to the rear of the hall above. 

The house was frequently the scene of 
Indian councils. The Johnson Papers are 
replete with such events. Visitors con- 
stantly referred to the number of Indians 
surrounding the fort, enjoying Colonel 
Johnson's hospitality. A camping ground 
was set aside for them across and to the 
east of Kayderosseras creek, which bounds 
the lawns of the fort. 

Another break in the flow of domestic 
life came with Caroline’s death three 
years after the family moved to Fort 
Johnson. But again we find Johnson 
equal to the emergency. Molly Brant, 
whose vivacious spirit and dark beauty 
had caught his eye, was within the year 
1753 ensconced as housekeeper. Molly 
was an elder sister of the famous Mohawk 
chieftain, Joseph Brant. 

Two years later, Colonel Johnson de- 
feated Baron Dieskau with his army of 
French and Canadian allies at the Battle 
of Lake George. Coming at an opportune 
moment, this victory won for Sir William 
his baronetcy, the advanced rank of 
major general and the king's gratitude, 
made manifest by the presentation of 
5000 pounds. On the debit side, he 
received a musket ball which pierced his 
thigh. He carried this ball with great 
suffering throughout the remainder of 
his life, and it was found in his coffin 
years later when his grave was moved. 

While Sir William was off to the wars 
at Lake George, at Ticonderoga, at 
Niagara and Detroit, or in attendance at 
endless Indian councils or provincial as- 
semblies, affairs at Fort Johnson went on 

(Concluded on page 32) 
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School Buildings 





PLANS APPROVED FOR SCHOOL IMPROVEMENTS 


Projects approved during the summer 
by the Division of School Buildings and 
Grounds include the following : 


Wallkill, repair of roof and parapet wall, 
$1642.67; approved May 14th; building equip- 
ment in Plattekill and Wallkill buildings, 
$6439.65; approved June 15th 

Valley Stream, waterproofing Franklin Ave- 
nue School, $4504.20; approved May 17th; 
additional new toilets and removal of old toilet 
fixtures in Brooklyn Avenue School, $32,000; 
approved June 28th; retaining wall, driveway, 
sidewalk etc., $6506; approved July 24th 

Westbury, fire escape on Post Avenue School, 
$3475; approved May 17th 

Oceanside, boiler rebutting, waterproofing, 
painting etc., $9550; approved May 2lst 

Huntington, waterproofing, new roofs, tiling 
and painting, $30,290; approved May 23d 

East Patchogue, reroofing and sheet metal 
work, $1800; approved May 29th 

Sherburne, acoustic treatment, $3261.84; ap- 
proved June 5th; paving driveways and side- 
walks, $1772.84; approved June 5th 

East Syracuse, masonry and weatherproofing 
outside walls Park Hill elementary school and 
junior-senior high school, $4740; approved June 
5th 

Mineola, waterproofing wall of high school, 
$1864; approved June 5th 

Catskill, alterations of high school grounds, 
$2725; approved June 5th; repairs and altera- 
tions to various school buildings, $3465; ap- 
proved July 14th 

Sewanhaka (Floral Park), driveways, curbs 
and sidewalks, $2500; approved June 6th 

Depew, resurfacing interior and improvement 
of heating and ventilating equipment, $5000; 
approved June 11th 

Waterloo, remodeling basement for cafeteria, 
$6900; approved June 11th 

Farmingdale, repainting, $3350; approved 
June 11th; installing toilets and partitions in 
kindergarten, $4810; approved July 13th 

Avon, new sound system; changing study 
hall into library study hall, $4700; approved 
June 19th 
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Mamaroneck, repair work, $21,600; approved 
June 19th 

Pulaski, repairs, reroofing, $4993; approved 
June 23d 

Suffern, walk-in refrigerator and alterations 
to dietician’s office, $2292.40; approved June 
23d 

Ossining, flashing and coping repair and 
replacement at Roosevelt school, $2841; ap- 
proved June 27th 

Dunkirk, installation of stokers in high 
school, $2000; approved June 27th; acoustical 
treatment to high school auditorium, $2000; 
approved June 27th 

Locust Valley, painting and plumbing, $2125; 
approved July 2d 

Grand Island, bus garage, $21,233; approved 
July 2d 

Olean, addition and alterations to School 7, 
$190,000 ; approved July 2d 

Williston Park, painting, $2600; approved 
July 6th 

Bethpage, painting, $1640; approved July 9th 

Scotia, painting, $4000; approved July 10th 

Southport, District 4, installing floor, outside 
entrance, heating units at Hopkins Street 
School, $3748; approved July 10th 

Sherman, termperature control system, $5500; 
approved July 12th 

Gloversville, paving playgrounds at McNab 
elementary school, $5000; approved July 12th 

Watertown, flooring for four rooms at Jef- 
ferson Farm School, $1401; approved July 
16th; new boiler room and pipe tunnel from 
dormitory to school building at Jefferson 
Farm, $8949; approved July 16th; construction 
of vegetable cellar and refrigeration plant at 
Jefferson Farm School, $5579; approved July 
16th; boiler at Meade Street School, $1114.47; 
approved July 16th; repairing and repainting 
at three schools, $1875; approved July 16th 

Sloatsburg, extension of play area, $2635; 
approved July 17th 

Queensbury, District 20, addition to one-room 
school, $9416.33; approved July 23d 

Massena, repairs to school building damaged 
by earthquake during September 1944, $2000; 
approved July 23d 
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Roosevelt, addition to Rose Avenue buildings, 
$7500; approved July 23d 


Irondequoit, District 4, temporary structure 
of four classrooms and corridor, $8996; ap- 
proved July 24th 

Massapequa, new sewage disposal plant, 
$5500; approved July 24th 

Cheektowaga, District 11, addition and altera- 
tions to grade and high school, $69,900; ap- 
proved July 27th 

LaFayette, installation of stoker, $1800; ap- 
proved July 27th 

Niverville, new elementary school, $37,800; 
approved July 27th 


Gorham, driveways, $3500; approved July 
31st 
Ticonderoga, addition, $15,000; approved 


August Ist 

Narrowsburg, gymnasium floor, $1609; ap- 
proved August 9th 
$10,155; August 


Altmar, approved 


31st 


repairs, 


HOMEMAKING CONFERENCES 


Several conferences were held during 
the summer under the sponsorship of the 
Bureau of Home Economics Education 
of the Department. One was a home 
safety conference workshop which was 
held at Cornell University July 13th—14th. 
Regional conferences in home safety are 
scheduled as follows: September 22, 
1945, at Syracuse; November 3, 1945, 
Buffalo; December 1, 1945, Rochester; 
February 23, 1946, Long Island; Septem- 
ber 21, 1946, Plattsburg. 

A professional improvement conference 
for home economics teachers was held at 
Syracuse University July 20th. It is the 
plan of the Bureau of Home Economics 
Education to hold several small regional 
meetings in the State for the evaluation 
of the monograph and curriculum building 
throughout the State next year. A con- 
ference of this type was held May 5th at 
the New York State College for Teachers, 
Buffalo. 


September 1945 





LUNCH ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


The New York State School Lunch 
Advisory Committee was organized June 
7th in Albany at a meeting attended by 
43 representatives of organizations and 


agencies concerned with nutrition educa- 
tion and school lunches in the public 


schools. 

The purposes of this committee are to 
promote interest in school feeding pro- 
grams, to advise the Education Depart- 
ment on ways of improving present pro- 
grams and to inform their own organiza- 
tions as to the status of the program and 
the use of federal funds. Mrs Hilton 
Dier, chairman of hot lunches, New York 
State Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
was elected chairman. 

Those attending the meeting heard a 
discussion of the organization and man- 
agement of lunch programs and_ the 
federal reimbursement program for school 
lunches. Representatives of the New 
York State district offices of the United 
States Department of Agriculture re- 
ported that more than 950 public schools 
in the State used these funds during the 
1944-45 school year, an increase of 200 
over the number which used the funds 
in 1943-44. 





GEOGRAPHIC BULLETINS 


The Geographic School Bulletins, pub- 
lished by the National Geographic So- 
ciety, will be resumed for the 1945-46 
school year on October Ist, the society 
has announced. 

Nearly 35,000 teachers used the pub- 
lication last year for accurate, up-to-date 
material on places, peoples, industries, 
commodities, national boundary and gov- 
ernment changes and scientific develop- 
ments in the news. 

Upon payment of 25 cents to cover han- 
dling and mailing costs for the 30 issues, 
any accredited teacher, librarian or ad- 
vanced student in the United States or 
its possessions may subscribe. 
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Design for Reading 





THIN BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


A BOOK LIST, OFFERED AS FIRST AID TO THE LIBRARIANS AND TEACHERS DEALING 
WITH BUSY HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS, GOOD READERS AND SLOW READERS, 
WHO ASK FOR THIN BOOKS, SMALL BOOKS OR SHORT BOOKS 


This is a list of narratives, short in size, 
but long in quality, from which titles may 
be selected when young people ask for 
thin books. Obviously librarians and 
teachers who guide reading must know 
the particular young person and the par- 
ticular books if they are to suggest at a 
given time the title which will in itself 
be satisfying. Only when their recom- 
mendations are right, will the hurried, 
rushed reader return to demand another 
“ thin ” book, or perhaps another “ good ” 
book. 


Most of the items included are books 
of fiction. The Dewey decimal classi- 
fication number is used (after the price) 
to point out books which are classified as 
nonfiction. In general plays, essays and 
short stories have been omitted, becatse * 
is understood that these materials are 
everywhere known and used. 


It is difficult to define a thin book, par- 
ticularly when wartime printing has made 
many rather long books small in format. 
Besides, in compiling this list it has been 
found that some of the titles, such as Life 
with Father, Mama’s Bank Account, and 
Human Comedy which were thought of 
for quick reading are actually more than 
200 pages in length. To prevent disap- 
pointment, in this list the number of pages 
in each volume has been inserted just 
before the price. 


The school library supervisors of the 
State Education Department will enlarge 
and improve this list before it is reprinted, 
if librarians, teachers and other readers 
will send the suggestions as to additions 
and changes. 
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Andrews, M. R. S. Perfect tribute. Scrib- 
ner. 1906. 47p. 75c 


“*The perfect tribute’ on the Gettysburg 
speech is rendered directly to Lincoln, in a 
Washington hospital, by a wounded soldier 
who had read the address in a morning news- 
paper...” Dial 


Benét, S. V. Devil and Daniel Webster. 
Farrar. 1937. 6lp. $1 


“This short story reprinted in book form 
embodies a New England legend, much New 
England character, and some American His- 
tory.” Wis. Bul. 


Byrne, Donn.’ Messer Marco Polo. Apple- 
ton-Century. 1921. 147p. $1.25 


“The love story of the great medieval 
traveler, Marco Polo, and the _ beautiful 
daughter of Kubla Khan. . .” Standard 
Catalog for H. S. Libraries 


Gallico, P. W. Snow goose. Knopf. 1940. 
57p. $1 


“ The tale of a lonely man, a little girl, and 
a wild goose driven by a storm to the coast 
of England. The story tells how the man 
came to the aid of his country in its moment 
of desperate need and how the bird became a 
symbol of hope and safety to the lost armies 
on the beach at Dunkirk” Fiction Catalog 


Grenfell, W. T. Adrift on an_ ice-pan. 
Houghton. 1909. 68p. 48c (Riverside 
lit. ser.) (921) 


“Simple and modest recital of author's 
experiences and emotions while drifting out 
to sea for a day and a night on a block of 
‘sish,’ or crushed ice.” N. Y. State Lib. 


Heide, Dirk van der, pseud. My sister and 
I; the diary of a Dutch boy refugee. Har- 
court. 1941. 95p. $1 (940.548) 


“A first hand record, written as part of the 
diary 12-year-old Dirk had kept for three 
years, gives the hour by hour story of the 
five day war against . . . Holland, the bomb- 
ing of Rotterdam, life in the crowded shelter, 
the coming of the parachutists, death, de- 
struction, terror...” Kirkus 
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Henie, Sonja. Wings on my feet. Prentice- 
Hall. 1940. 177p. $2 (921) 

“The autobiography of the skater and 
movie star takes up half the volume; the 
other half contains her course in skating for 
amateurs.” Standard Catalog for H. S. 
Libraries 


Hilton, James. Good-bye, Mr. Chips. 
Little. 1934. 125p. $1.25 


“The story of an English schoolmaster 
and of his associations with three generations 
of schoolboys.” Standard Catalog for H. S. 
Libraries 


Holmes, W. J. Battle stations! by Alec 
Hudson (pseud.) Macmillan. 1939. 7I1p. 
$1.25 

“Five submarines make up the squadron 
whose adventures Lieutenant Hudson tells in 
Battle Stations. When the story opens they 
are maneuvering in anticipation of war. 
Suddenly war strikes. When two of the sub- 
marines are sunk by depth bombs, the others 
find themselves in the midst of the great 
naval battle which follows.” Standard Cata- 
log for H. S. Libraries 


Kantor, MacKinley. Happy land. Coward- 
McCann. 1943. 92p. $1.25 
“A story of another small family broken 
by the war, an only son, dead, and parents 
grieving, a father embittered, feeling his 
boy’s life was wasted, a mother, saddened, 
but knowing life must go on. Then comes 
the shade of his grandfather, a_ friendly, 
warm-hearted ghost, who takes Lew Marsh 
firmly in hand, leading back through the 
landmarks that marked his boy’s full life, 
making him see that here was an America 
that must go on, though the price be high.” 
Kirkus 


Voice of Bugle Ann. Coward- 
McCann. 1935. 128p. $1.25 


“Bugle Ann was a hunting dog, the pride 
and joy of an old Missouri sportsman who 
stoically, with no remorse, served a prison 
term for shooting the sheep man he believed 
had killed his dog.” Bkl. 





Lane, R. W. Let the hurricane roar. Long- 
mans. 1933. 152p. $1.50 


“In this short novel Rose Wilder Lane 
tells vividly a straightforward and exciting 
story of pioneer life.” Books 


Lawson, Robert. Ben and me. Little. 
1939. 113p. $1.50 
“Amos was a mouse who lived in Frank- 
lin’s fur cap. Everywhere Franklin went 
Amos went too! His diary tells a humorous 
life of Benjamin Franklin with all the well- 
known episodes seen from the viewpoint of 
Amos.” Standard Catalog for H. S. Li- 
braries 
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Miller, A. D. White cliffs. Coward- 


McCann. 1940. 70p. $1 (811) 

“Short novel in verse. It is the narrative 
of an American girl in England in 1914, 
who marries a young Englishman. She 
makes friends with his family, bears his son, 
and as his widow stays on in Devon —a loyal 
American, loyal to the memory of her Eng- 
lish husband and his son. And when it comes 
to a new war she relinquishes her son to his 
country.” Book Prev. Digest 


Morley, C. D. Kathleen. Lippincott. 1920. 


174p. $1.50 
“The story is an Oxford undergraduate 
prank. . .” Fiction Catalog 


Parnassus on wheels. Lippincott. 
1917. 190p. $1.50 


“ Breezy and thoroughly enjoyable story of 
a spinster of thirty-nine, who impulsively 
buys a wagon van of books, and coached by 
its former owner, a shy, middle-aged pro- 
fessor, starts out on country roads for an 
adventure. The selling of the books proves 
a subordinate issue.” N. Y. State Lib. 


Muir, John. Stickeen. Houghton. 1909. 


73p. $1.25 (Riverside lit. ser. 48c) 

“Thrilling account of the narrow escape 
of the author and his dog, when caught in a 
storm on an Alaskan glacier.” Standard 
Catalog for H. S. Libraries 


Nathan, Robert. Enchanted voyage. Knopf. 


1936. 187p. $2 


“In his homemade sailboat on wheels in- 
effectual little Hector Pecket, a Bronx car- 
penter, escaped for a time from the city- 
world and his nagging wife . . . Fantastic and 
gently ironic.” Bk. 


- Journey of Tapiola. Knopf. 1938. 
121p. $1.75 

“The adventures of a Yorkshire terrier 
and his friend, a canary, who wanted to be- 
come a baritone.” Fiction Catalog. Limited 
appeal. 


Redmond, Juanita. I served on Bataan. 


Lippincott. 1943. 166p. $1.75 (940.547) 
“An Army nurse’s story .. . First in 
Manila, then Bataan, where an emergency 
hospital was created from nothing; evacua- 
tion just in time, and another provisional hos- 
pital created. . . The fall of Bataan —the 
fall of Corregidor —and the escape of the 
nurses who were flown out during the last 
hours of the Philippine stand.” Kirkus 


Rice, A. C. H. Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage 


Patch. Appleton-Century. 1901. 154p. 
$1.25 

“A resourceful family preserves smiling 
faces under the most discouraging circum- 
stances. A cheery story showing the good in 
human nature.” N. Y. English List 
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Richter, Conrad. Free man. Knopf. 1943. 


147p. $1.75 


“A tale of colonial days and of a young 
emigrant from the Palantinate who sought 
political freedom among the Pennsylvania 
Dutch.” Book-of-the-Month Club News 
1937. 


Seredy, Kate. Viking. 


94p. $2 

“Hero tale of the legendary founding of 
Hungary, when the twins Hunor and Mag- 
yar, and Bendeguz, and finally his son Attila, 
led their people to their promised land, guided 
at times by the white stag and the red eagle.” 
Book Rev. Digest 


Seton, E. T. Biography of a grizzly. 
Appleton-Century. 1900. 167p. $2 
“The absorbing account of Wahb’s fight 
for existence from cubhood to old age.” 


N. Y. City 


White stag. 


Sperry, Armstrong. Call it courage. Mac- 


millan. 1940. 95p. $1.75 


“A tale of Mafatu who, though he was 
son of the Chief of Hikueru, feared the sea. 
Based on a legend of the Polynesian people.” 
Standard Catalog for H. S. Libraries 
is down. Viking. 


Steinbeck, John. Moon 


1942. 188p. $2 

“The occupation of a small mining town, 
presumably in Norway, by an _ unidentified 
army, evidently German. The villagers re- 
sort to sabotage, they completely ignore the 


invaders whenever possible, and go on their 

way thwarting every move to the detriment 

of the morale of the invader...” Book Rev. 

Digest 
Tarkington, Booth. Monsieur Beaucaire. 
Doubleday. 1900. 127p. $1.50 

“A gay little story of Bath in the 18th 
century, in which a French nobleman, 
masquerading as a barber, falls in love with 
an English belle.” Standard Catalog for 
H. S. Libraries 


Taylor, Mrs Kressmann. Address unknown. 
Simon & Schuster. 1939. unpaged. $1 
“A swiftly moving tale of friendship dis- 
solving into hatred and revenge through the 
terrible surge of Hitlerism, told in the form 
of letters.” Book Rev. Digest 


Van Dyke, Henry. Story of the other wise 

man. Harper. 1896. 77p. 75c 

“ Persia, Palestine, Egypt, at the beginning 

of the Christian Era. A finely conceived ex- 

tension of the ancient story of the Magi. 

Standard Catalog for H. S. Libraries 
Wharton, E. N. J. Ethan Frome. Scribner. 
1911. 181lp. $1.75 

“A grim tale of retribution told in so 
masterly a manner that the story seems a 
transcription from real life. The three char- 
acters are a discouraged New England 
farmer, his hypochondriac wife, and a girl 
who still finds some joy in living. Ranks 
among the author’s best works.” Bkxl. 





FORT JOHNSON AND SIR WILLIAM 


(Concluded from page 27) 


smoothly. Miss Molly administered with 
the help of an ample staff of slaves. The 
dates and the duration of Sir William's 
absences were totally unpredictable. Miss 
Molly, the “ Brown Lady of Johnson 
Hall,” as she was often referred to, played 
her hand alone. 

Years later Fort Johnson was confis- 
cated and sold as Tory property. A long 
series of owners followed. The fort was 
purchased in 1905 by Major General 
John Watts de Peyster and presented to 
the Montgomery Historical Society “in 
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memory of Lady Johnson, the lovely 
Polly (Mary) Watts ... from the fact 
that she occupied this mansion.” The 
Lady Johnson thus memorialized was Sir 
William’s daughter-in-law, the wife of his 
only white son, Sir John. The society 
has bestowed upon this fine old home a 
loving care, showing for every bit of 
stone, wood or mortar which goes to 
make up its historic walls a jealous 
affection. 

Fort Johnson is open to the public on 
Saturdays and Sundays only. 
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(Concluded from inside of front cover) 


the Empire State. A state or a nation is not measured by wealth or population 
alone; it is judged by the quality of its citizenry. To the improvement of the quality 
of a state’s citizenry nothing contributes more than does education. As a great 
educator, Horace Mann, said — just about a century ago— “the common school is 
the greatest invention of man.” 

When we made it possible, through increased state aid, for many of our schools 
to grant to teachers badly needed salary increases and when, two years ago the mini- 
mum salary of our rural teachers was increased to $1200, it was because we be- 
lieved education to be more important than petty economy. We believed in the 
recognition of teachers who, despite tempting wages elsewhere, had stayed loyally in 
their classrooms at their home-front battle stations. 

The Institutes of Applied Arts and Sciences which we propose to provide for 
returning veterans and for thousands of high school graduates who do not seek col- 
lege education, scholarships for veterans, the all-day kindergartens made financially 
possible by this year’s legislation—all these and many other advantages for our 
children and youth —I regard as new bricks in the great structure of New York 
State education. 

It is well known that I am opposed to waste in government. The expansions 
to which I have alluded entail costs that are considerable, even for New York 
State. But I am deeply convinced that money used for education is more in the 
nature of an investment than an expense. Schooling develops human resources. De- 


veloped human resources produce wealth and contribute to human happiness. It 


is not a coincidence that, the world over, a higher diffusion of learning goes hand 
in hand with greater prosperity and with a more abundant life. A dollar's value 
for every dollar spent on schools, we must and shall have. With that safeguard, 
the spending of money on education is the best of all expenditures. 

The strides made in bringing universal schooling to the children of the State 
during the last hundred years challenge your association as it approaches its second 
century. In 1845, even the elementary schools were not free. Not until your organi- 
zation was twenty-two years old could a boy or girl be admitted to thousands of 
our district schools unless his parents either paid a tuition fee or took a pauper’s 
oath. In 1845, free secondary education was virtually nonexistent. Not until your 
fifty-third birthday was the guarantee of free schooling written into the perman- 
ent laws of this State—the State Constitution. Not until your eightieth birthday 
did the State guarantee an “equal break” educationally to our rural boys and girls, 
through the central school movement which began in 1925. 

Proud as we may be of past achievements, we dare not rest on our oars. There 
is much to be done and I know that with your help we will continue to go forward. 

With kindest regards and best wishes for the successful celebration of this im- 
portant anniversary, I am 

Sincerely yours 


|Signed| Tuomas E. Dewey 











